Chapter  II

RENASCENCE

XT OTWITHSTANDING all adverse circumstances,
1 \ and, as it were, in contradiction of the universal
opinion concerning its debility, the Greek race had
managed not only to survive, but even to recuperate.
As in the Hebrew, so in the Hellene, there is a power of
resilience which, if it does not save him from the degrading
effects of oppression, saves him from sinking permanently
under its weight. To this inherent vitality must primarily
be ascribed the apparent miracle of the modern Greek
renascence. But circumstances contributed to it.

The Moslem conquerors had neglected to establish
their power on a lasting basis by the conversion of all their
Christian subjects, preferring to reduce them to the
position of helots.1 The unstatesmanlike tolerance of
the rulers was to prove in the long run the national salva-

1 The original conquerors do not seem to have been unmindful
of this necessary condition for the stability of Ottoman rule in
Europe, only to a violent conversion of the Christians (which, for
the rest, was forbidden by the Koran) they wisely preferred their
gradual absorption. This, at least, is a fair inference from the
Turkish law which allowed the continuance and repair of such
churches as were found standing at the conquest, but not the
erection of new ones or the restoration of those which, through
age, fire, or some other accident, fell to ruin. But the object
of the legislator was defeated by the venality of the adminis-
trator. For instance, many churches perished in the great fires
which devastated Constantinople in 1660, and the Grand Vizier,
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